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Distribution of Antibodies
Most work with antibodies and our general concepts of them
are based on studies involving circulating or humoral antibodies.
It should be pointed out that antibodies are also contained in vari-
ous body cells. Lymphoid cells are known to contain a high con-
centration of antibodies, especially those originating from a node
which has been recently stimulated to activity by an antigen.
Smooth muscle cells which contract in the production of anaphy-
laxis are believed to contain sessile or cellular antibody which com-
bines with the injected antigen.
Persistence of acquired immunity after serum antibody can
no longer be detected has been explained on the basis of a more
rapid decline in antibody content in the blood serum than in the
various cells.
During the early stages of immunization there is a greater con-
centration of antibodies in the efferent lymph coming from lymph
nodes which drain the area of antigen deposition. Later on there
is a more uniform distribution of the antibody in blood and lymph.
Antibodies occur in the milk of lactating animals and usually re-
flect the same antibodies and the relative concentrations found in
the blood. If the antigen is introduced directly into the mammary
gland, the antibody response is detectable first in the milk and later
in the blood serum, with a tendency to equalize after a period of
time. If infection of the mammary gland occurs, the antibody con-
tent of the milk remains high as long as the infectious agent per-
sists in the gland.
Colostrum is very high in antibody content and contains anti-
bodies to the various antigens to which the parturient animal is
immune. The passive transfer of immunity from the mother to the
newborn is of great importance in the prevention of disease. The
intestinal mucosa of the newborn animal is able to absorb antibody
globulin rapidly during the first few hours of life. With each suc-
ceeding hour after birth, the ability to absorb globulins declines
until about the 48th hour, when it practically ceases. Whether sig-
nificant amounts of antibody can be absorbed after the first 2 or 3
days is controversial. Antibodies are also transferred from the hen
to the newly hatched chick through the egg yolk. Chicks hatched
from eggs laid by immune hens resist specific infections during the
first 2 or 3 weeks.
Antibodies can also be demonstrated in the urine and feces of
animals and are referred to as urinary and coproantibodies respec-
tively.